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THE EDITORS SAY: 


Research Has Problems, Too! 


Tue FIRST two issues of this new publication carried a feature article. 
The present issue has several features. Foremost is the annual classified 
bibliography of California theses and dissertations completed during 1949. 
This feature will appear annually in the May issue of the Journal. 


We believe that the bibliography will serve a useful purpose in addi- 
tion to that of serving as a record of 1949 graduate research in Education. 
Previous bibliographies (two others were issued in mimeograph form by 
the CTA Research Department) have proven to be of value to graduate 
students and their advisors in surveying the field of possible research 
problems. 

Since the bibliography of theses and dissertations constitutes the major 
portion of this issue of the Journal, we deemed it appropriate to include 
the articles by Dr. Truman L. Kelley and Dr. George H. Geyer. Neither of 
these men needs an introduction to the readers of this magazine. Their 
articles deserve thoughtful study and planned action. Both articles contain 
forthright statements of concern to research people. Dr. Geyer’s article de- 
serves more than a little attention by the education leaders of California. 
In fact, his comments at this time will serve as excellent background for 
appreciation of the recent report of the Chief of the Bureau of School Dis- 
trict Reorganization, California State Department of Education. This report 
reveals that 79 per cent of redistricting elections held in California during 
the fall of 1949 failed of passage. Only four of nineteen proposals carried. 
The report states “in areas where public hearings were attended by speak- 
ers capable of giving the correct facts regarding the reorganization pro- 
posals, a more favorable vote was cast.” 

Could the aid of research in education be more clearly challenged? 
Dr. Geyer has put his finger on an area in great need of intensive and 
immediate study. Graduate students, take note! 

Because of the inclusion of the bibliography of theses and dissertations, 
two usual features of the Journal had to be omitted from this issue: 
Research News and Views and Book Reviews. They will be resumed in 
September. 

Before the summer respite, may we suggest that you take the time to 
write “that” article on your research problems. It may be worthy of pub- 
lication and we'd like to see it. 
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A NEGLECTED AREA OF NEEDED RESEARCH: 
School District Reorganization 


GeorcrE H. GEYER 


San Diego Unified School District 
Introduction 


Between 1919 and 1937 four independent statewide surveys indicted 
California’s school district system. The indictments by the first that 
“... [California’s school] district system is expensive, inefficient, short- 
sighted and unprogressive . . . ” (1) were supported by the succeeding 
three. The survey of 1937 furnished a virtual summary of the previous 
studies when it reported, “California has been content to ‘muddle along’ 
with a cumbersome, antiquated organization because, plainly speaking, it 
has been able to afford to do so.” (2) 

The vulnerability of California’s district system had become so widely 
recognized by 1945 that the Reconstruction and Reemployment Commis- 
sion reported simply, “Everyone is familiar with the importance of achiev- 


ing a more satisfactory school district organization in the State of 


California.” (3) 

There remained then only the question of what methods to use in re- 
organization procedure. The Reconstruction and Reemployment Commis- 
sion recommended the establishment of a statewide program of optional 
reorganization. This recommendation called for three provisions of equal 
importance based upon the results of national experience: 

1. A Statewide organization to promote a study of the problem. 

2. Provision for reorganization by majority vote in the area under consideration. 

3. Financial incentives to areas that reorganize. .. . 


State Commission on School Districts Established 


The 1945 California Legislature, in recognition of the need, but lacking 
a united support from the education profession, established a program that 


Dr. George H. Geyer is well qualified to discuss the problems and needs of school 
district reorganization in California. He served as State survey director of the Cali- 
fornia Commission on School Districts from 1946 to 1949. Prior to that time, he had 
served for three years in the United States Army. From 1939 to 1943, Dr. Geyer was 
a director at Glendale Junior College. His present position is assistant superintendent 
of the San Diego Unified School District. 
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had but the first of the three recommended provisions.' The State Com- 
mission on School Districts was established and was directed to carry on a 
study of the state through local survey committees and regional commis- 
sions. It was directed further to consider, for approval or disapproval, 
recommendations by local committees for reorganization and to direct the 
calling of local reorganization elections. 

During the three years of its operation, the Commission directed sur- 
veys in all counties in California.? More than 1,200 regional commission, 
local survey committee and trustee members participated in this statewide 
study. Seventy-seven local committee recommendations for reorganization 
were approved by the Commission. Of these, only fifteen were accepted by 
local electors. 


Major Findings of the Commission 


The experience of the Commission and the reports of local committees 
substantiates the need for district reorganization as submitted by the studies 
prior to 1940. The Commission found that: 


1. California has more than two and one quarter thousand school districts. 
Almost half of them support only one- and two--room schools. 

2. California’s school district organization system is expensive to the State and to 
local communities. It contributes to state and local inefficiency in the assign- 
ment of professional personnel, in the building of school buildings and in any 
attempt to provide equal educational opportunity for children. The district or- 
ganization pattern contributes to confusion in administration and control. It 
tends to increase authority on the state and county levels and it stands as a 
threat to local control of education. 

3. Present methods of distributing State school funds for district aid, as well as 
for the supervision of instruction, tend to over-subsidize and over-encourage the 
life span of hundreds of small, weak and inefficient school districts and to re- 
tard local efforts to create strong, efficient ones. (4) 


Obstacles to School District Reorganization 


Chief among the obstacles which prevent or retard acceptance of good 
school district reorganization by the affected voters are certain provisions 
of the Education Code relating to the apportionment of the State School 
Fund. 

Upon the basis of this evidence, the State Reconstruction and Reem- 
ployment Commission reported in 1945 as follows: 

. care should be taken that State aid is not so employed as to hold back 
district consolidation.” 
“Experimental aid . . . supplemented by further study, should lead to a more 
complete policy of transportation aid as a fiscal incentive to better districting.” 
“California ought to accompany its planning for and encouragement of more 


* The second, vote by majority in the area, was provided in part by the Legislature in 
1947, but the third, financial! incentive to reorganization, has yet to be provided. 
* The County and City of San Francisco is the single exception. 
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satisfactory district organization with reasonable capital outlay aid.” 

“The County Office is unquestionably an important factor in improving district 
organization. Its leadership can go far in attaining better district structure. There- 
fore, . . . more adequate financing of [County Office] services . .. will be in some 
measure at least offering a real fiscal encouragement towards better districting.” 

“Positive encouragement to organize larger administrative units should be 
provided in the form of financial inducements (of two types) : 

(a) to encourage the organization of more satisfactory administrative units, 

and 

(b) to encourage the formation of more satisfactory attendance areas within 

the reorganized administrative units.” (3) 
In 1949, the Council of State Governments reported that: 

“Reorganized districts [should] receive more favorable treatment in distribu- 
tion of state funds .. . Financial penalty [should be imposed] on small schools or 
small districts if they continue to operate ... State aid for school buildings and 
transportation [should] encourage reorganization.” (6) 

To date, California fiscal legislation not only does not contain provi- 
sions to stimulate good district reorganization, but actually places a finan- 
cial premium upon retaining the existing ineflicient district organization. 


Non-Fiscal Obstacles to Reorganization 


The following questions with accompanying discussion indicate some 
other obstacles to school district reorganization— very real obstacles which 
arise from the feelings of people and from the lack of competent research 
data: 

1. “What evidence can you give me that children are better served in a 
unified school district?” 

The majority of California’s children are educated in unified school 
districts, or in districts administered in a unified manner. The unified 
school district is the prevailing pattern of organization in all but a handful 
of states. 

California’s ancient, dual-control system (average situation is seven 
independent elementary districts operating within one union high school 
district) has been severely indicted over the years by educational and lay 
authorities within the State and nationally. No logical case has ever been 
made for multiplicity of school boards and school administrators operat: 
ing at different educational levels in a natural geographical and economic- 
ally integrated area. 

But the critical and sometimes hostile citizen remains unconvinced and 
unmoved by such generalities and such “expert opinion.” The only way to 
cut the ground from under his argument in behaif of the status quo is to 
accumulate irrefutable evidence — if such exists — that children are better 
served in a unified type of school administration. Such studies as have 
been made in California in very limited areas, and usually not well con- 
trolled, tend to indicate that a goodly number of children in rural sections 
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of the State are handicapped in their preparation for high school by Cali- 

fornia’s frontier-day elementary district pattern. California is sorely in 

need of facts based upon a comprehensive study of this question. 

2. “What evidence can you give me that the unified school district can 
operate an educational program more efficiently than our present dis- 
tricts can?” 

Here again we have virtually an unknown territory. Definitive research 
data with which to answer this question in terms of the California scene 
are virtually non-existent. We can make some excellent and logical general 
statements, we can quote much expert opinion from all over the nation, we 
have good research data from other states, notably from New York and 
Illinois (5), but California research in this field on a scale comprehensive 
enough to be definitive in answering the question is yet to be conducted. 
3. “What is the true cost of California’s 1,000 one- and two-teacher 

schools?” 


It is known, for instance, that in a fairly typical rural county (4) the 
following mean costs were officially reported for various sizes of elemen- 


tary schools for 1948-49: 

Two largest districts (total of 1,221 pupils)... Sacetatetvsi ate, ee 

Six “middle size” districts (total of 806 pupils) -......0.0.0.2.....cceeeeeeeeeees . $186 

Twenty-four one- and two-teacher districts (total of 440 pupils) $266° 

It is also known that approximately $65,000 of the State School Fund 
was apportioned in 1948-49 to the County Service Fund of this county. 
Unknown is the amount by which the costs of each of the schools of this 
county would be increased if this additional State money were to be 
charged to each of the thirty school districts in proportion to the educa- 
tional services received by each from the county superintendent’s office. 





4. “What value to the average student is the highly academic program 
typical of most of California’s very small high schools?” 


There are approximately 100 high schools in California under 100 
a.d.a. The program offered to their students is from 80 to 100 per cent 
college preparatory. A comprehensive study of the success of the graduates 
of such schools in college has never been made. Such evidence as exists. 
however, indicates that they compete on fairly even terms with their peers 
from larger high schools. 

The economic and educational wastefulness, if any, of the very small 
high school will be determined only by a carefully conducted study of the 
contribution these schools make to the great group of their graduates who 
do not go on to college as compared to the contribution made by a large 


* In this and many other rural counties, the local taxpayer in the smallest and most 


expensive districts, subsidized out of all reason by the State if trwe costs were known, 
is paying less than half the property tax rate paid for elementary school purposes by 
a resident of any one of our unified or city school districts! Is it any wonder that 
favorable votes on a reorganization proposal are so difficult to secure? 
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rural high school with a comprehensive curriculum. Such a study is obvi- 
ously a long-term proposition. It is vitally needed in view of the fact that, 
from a geographical standpoint, at least half, if not two thirds, of Cali- 
fornia’s small high schools no longer have any justification for existence. 
But until the evidence is in, it is difficult to convince parents or teachers 
that many of these schools should be abandoned or converted into junior 
high or elementary schools. 


5. “What is the optimum size of school districts for the various geographic, 
economic, and social characteristics of a state so large and so diversified 
as California?” 


It.is héld by some that school districts can become so large that they 
no longer serve the best interests of pupils, patrons, and citizens gener- 
ally. No program of school district reorganization on the local level can 
ignore the fears of bigness, or of centralization of power. There are many 
districts in California large enough to be efficient and economical educa- 
tional units which are quite responsive to the wishes of the citizens 
and school patrons residing within their boundaries. The records of such 
districts need to be collected via the techniques of historical research, 
analyzed, and disseminated throughout the State. 


Research Needed 


The above research topics and others need thorough development if 
needed reorganization of school districts is to be facilitated in many parts 
of California. If the college and university departments of education, of 
political and social science are unable to conduct such studies because of 
budgetary limitations, some other agency must assume the responsibility if 
reorganization by vote of the electors residing in the affected districts is to 
be achieved on any satisfactory basis. The only alternative is a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

To reorganize school districts, according to all studies conducted by 
qualified authorities throughout the nation, it takes financial incentives. (5) 
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The Why and Whither of Educational 
Research 


TRUMAN L. KELLEY 
Santa Barbara, California 


Wirn the establishment of the California Journal of Educational 
Research, it is timely to discuss the purposes, the methodology, and the 
hoped-for outcomes which may well loom large in its forthcoming articles. 

Of course, space should be given to local issues, such, for example, as 
“The School Tax Unit in Orange County,” but it is to be hoped that a 
locally inspired study will be concerned with principles that are broad in 
scope. If an Orange County article is of interest to an educator in Inyo 
or Siskiyou it will surely be of concern far beyond the boundaries of 
California. We can hope that problems in school administration, educa- 
tional psychology, curriculum content, personal and social adjustment, 
though locally inspired, will have significance which is not limited to the 
provincialism of their origin. 

As a part of a great nation our local problems of individual and social 
adjustment are national problems as well. We must respect the local and 
specific as a source of illumination to the state and to the nation. These 
adjustment problems penetrate so far and so subtly into our social fabric 
that they may well represent the major concern of this new Journal. 
However, let us here attend, not to the subject matter of research, but to 
its social and administrative purpose and to its methodology. 


Research Vocabulary or Pedagese 


I believe, by studying the meanings of certain terms, we can bring to 
light characteristics of research which all should seek. A usage of lan- 
guage in a manner peculiar to pedagogy is not per se an undesirable 
practice; it all depends upon the attendant connotations. Certainly every 
science has developed its own vocabulary. 

Consider the expression “felt difficulty,” so prevalent in educational 
literature a generation ago. This expression would jar the layman upon his 
initial contact with it. He pauses, brings up no memory associations and 
then infers a meaning. a right meaning, and gains an enriched under- 
standing. If this be pedagese. it is at its best. 


Dr. Truman L. Kelley, an eminent authority in the analysis and measurement of 
mental traits, has had a long and fruitful career in the field of educational research. 
He recently concluded a span of 40 consecutive years of teaching and research. He has 
taught at the following universities: Georgia Tech, Illinois, Columbia, Texas, Stanford, 
and Harvard. He has published many books and professional articles. Dr. Kelley 
retired from Harvard University last year after having served the institution since 
1930. He now resides in Santa Barbara. California, where he is continuing his writing. 
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Consider “an apperceptive system.” The layman pauses, is uncertain 
of its meaning and is perchance annoyed. But the expression carries a red 
flag; it cries aloud, “I am a technical expression, and if you don’t under- 
stand me go back to your text and read up.” If the reader does that, he 
again gains an enriched understanding which is precise and useful. This 
is pedagese at its second best. 

Consider “evaluation.” There is no jar nor red flag. The layman who 
has but a single course in algebra has many associations with the mathe- 
matical term. He easily assumes a meaning for the word, but the trouble 
is that he is wrong in attributing to it the precision, the objectivity and the 
lack of personal judgment which has characterized his first and only ex- 
perience with the term. This is pedagese at its worst. 

How does the school man who is fond of this term actually employ it? 
I believe the term, as an educational term, was conceived to cover a pro- 
cedure less precise than that represented by quantitative test results, not 
more precise as the mathematical term implies. Thus a test man, or direc- 
tor of research, might give a test and report the scores to the superinten- 
dent of schools. All too frequently he will take them, shade them, assume 
that they have significance in areas beyond that represented by the func- 
tion in the test, and reach a conclusion, say a rule of conduct. That a rule 
of conduct is in operation may be necessary and thus fully justified, but 
that it is called an evaluation of the data we can and should object to. 
It is not an evaluation by any primitive meaning of the term; it is not 
that in the informed layman’s interpretation of the word; and it is not that 
because of the logical processes followed. In short, the term is misleading, 
and it is shrouded in mystery and mysticism. 


Research Must Be Definitive 


I hope that I have made a point that extends far beyond the meaning 
of a single term, the point being that educational research has definitive 
results which may be pointed to with pride. We ask that they be taken at 
their face value: that the significance of these results, gotten in a definitive 
manner, be related to other matters of importance by equally definitive 
processes (correlation, etc.) ; and, finally and most important, that when 
one steps beyond these definitive outcomes and assumes other outcomes he 
does not hide behind a false front and that he does not claim that the 
earlier precision is continued to his final conclusions. 

To be fair to the “evaluators” we should note that what they have 
done has generally been done in good faith. Though illogical, many an 
evaluator actually believes that he is more able to appraise the “true 
significance” of the data than the director of research who is intimately 
acquainted with the tests involved, with the limitations of administration, 
with the idiosyncracies of the samples studied, and with sundry reported 
reliability coefficients and correlations. This is just another illustration of 
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the frequently recurring claim of certain lesser philosophers that scien- 
tists are to provide the data and then a higher species, the philosophers, 
are to interpret them. 

When we find in educational circles, as we do, men who assert that 
scientists, from the very nature of their processes, are unable to under- 
stand the real significance of their findings, we can but believe that we are 
witnessing uninhibited egotism having no sense of humility or belief in the 
majesty of God and the ingenuity of His ways. These prophets assert that 
the scientist does not understand the ultimate purpose of life and that he 
is unable to knead his data into conformity therewith. Though correctness 
is not their forte, they are right on both of these counts. Ultimate purposes 
are not useful in resolving proximate difficulties, and data have a dignity 
of their own which will not tolerate warping. For an interpretative device 
to be useful it must have a restricted standard error, and it is axiomatic to 
the scientist and should be to everyone that the more remote the conclu- 
sion. the greater is its presumptive error. 


Significance of Experimental Findings 


What is the real significance of an experimental finding? Certainly 
“real” has a useful meaning other than “ultimate.” Today’s hangover is 
real. It sprang from a real occurrence of yesterday and with high prob- 
ability (perhaps knowable probability) it will lead to real changes to- 
morrow. There is meaning in the events of a time span, be it short or of 
appreciable duration. There is meaning in the various events of a spatial 
span. be the boundaries narrow or quite large. There is meaning in a 
functioning individual psychological span, be the aspects of life which 
find expression restricted or quite broad. The person of intelligence who 
experiences or lives through these spans is more able to find this meaning 
than one, even of equal intelligence, who views them from a distant cloud. 

The meaning of phenomena can never be divorced from the setting and 
the details under which it occurred. This is not ultimate meaning (except 
in the sense that the moment is ultimate), but a meaning of a more useful 
and heartwarming sort, which guides from the known past through the per- 
plexing present to a more enlightened near future. 

That an administrator, who cannot understand the connection between 
yesterday and tomorrow, or between an alpha and a beta particle, should 
take possession of the philosophers throne and assert that he knows the 
primitive springs and the distant goals of existence would be amusing 
were it not for the fact that he frequently dictates social conduct, and like 
every dictator he does but engender future woe. Knowledge of the path is 
the scientist’s objective, and the virtue of it is his religion. 

Certainly experimental research from given conditions to useful con- 
clusions is an arduous process and there is no substitute for it. 
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The Interrelationships of Measures of 
Personality, Adjustment, and 
Teaching Success 


Morrow F. StoucH 


San Diego State College 


Wuo 1s the master teacher? The fact that he is gradually assuming a 
new, broadly-conceived role has tended to complicate teacher-selection and 
the evaluation of teaching success. The artist teacher has not only qualities 
such as skill in “putting across” knowledge and interest in increasing gen- 
eral knowledge, but others like community-mindedness, skill in coopera- 
tion, social understanding and behavior, understanding children, and faith 
in the worth of teaching. (1:154-75) 

Many of these qualities are based upon fundamental skills and an 
interest in interaction with other human beings. Rummell (2) calls it 
“artistry in human relations.” These qualities would seem to imply further 
a feeling of security in or harmony with the environment. 

Where might one find evidences of these aspects of personality and 
adjustment at work in the field of teaching? Would it be profitable to 
explore such problems as: (1) Why are teachers released from their posi- 
tions? Should not “poor discipline” for example be analyzed more closely 
into the interrelationships of factors in both pupils and teachers? (2) Who 
are the teachers seeking personal and professional guidance? Should the 
concept of teaching efficiency include some measure of physical and mental 
energy which each teacher puts into his work?(3) For what mental dis- 
orders are teachers hospitalized? Are teachers in particular susceptible to 
such disorders? 


Present Study 


A survey of the research on such problems as the above have provided 
the writer with clues for an investigation of the relationships among meas- 
ures of teachers’ personality, adjustment, and teaching success. Attention 
has been given to factors in student-teachers’ “test personalities” which 
seem to affect teacher-pupil relationships and teaching success both in the 


Dr. Morrow F. Stough has recently joined the staff at San Diego State College 
and holds the rank of assistant professor of education. He formerly served as super- 
visor of elementary education at the University of California, Berkeley. He has also 
taught in the public schools in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Dr. Stough’s article is 
based upon his doctoral dissertation which was completed last January at the Univ- 
ersity of California, Berkeley. 
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teacher-education institution and in the field. Data gathered during the 
student-teaching period were used to predict success in the teacher’s first 
year of professional service. 

Fifty-seven men and forty-three women, representing seven subject-mat- 
ter fields on the secondary level, were given the following four personality 
and adjustment inventories: the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, the Johnson Temperament Analysis, the Thorpe and Clark Mental 
Health Analysis, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. Among the forty sub- 
tests were several that seemed to be related to the personal qualities which 
were descriptive of successful and unsuccessful teachers. These subtests or 
scales measured the following items: Depressive, Subjective, Self-mastery, 
Adequate Outcomes and Goals, Schizophrenia, Social Participation, Psy- 
chasthenia, and Psychopathic Deviation. 

Teaching success was measured in terms of supervisory ratings, reac- 
tions of over four thousand pupils, and administrators’ ratings. 

To facilitate treatment of the data, two extreme groups of teachers con- 
sisting of the twenty-five per cent most successful and the twenty-five per 
cent least successful were chosen on the basis of the above three criteria. 
The mean scores of these two groups were compared on each of the forty 
subtests to determine if there was one chance in a hundred of their not 
being really different. 


Findings 


1. Both sex groups were normal and stable. Temperament profiles for 
both groups were distinguished by high scores on the “affection syndrone” 
made up of the traits: Active, Cordial, and Sympathetic. Poorest adjust- 
ment scores were recorded on the subtests. “Schizophrenia” and “Social 
Participation.” 

2. On several subtests the mean scores of one group of male student- 
teachers. who were most highly approved by pupils, differed significantly 
from comparable scores of an opposite group which was least highly re- 
garded. The chances are ninety-nine in a hundred that the mean scores of 
the two groups are really different on the following subtests: “Depressive” 
and “Self-mastery” on the Johnson Temperament Analysis, Total Score on 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and “Depression” and “Schizophrenia” on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. In other words, pupils 
react most favorably: to male student-teachers who are not depressive, dis- 
organized, withdrawing, or insecure; to those who are composed, partici- 
pate in group enterprises, and are happy with their work and recreation; 
to those who face reality, are not excessively worried, and are not lacking 
in self-confidence. 


3. The criterion of supervisory ratings showed fewer significant differ- 
ences between extreme groups. It would seem that with this sample of 
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male student-teachers the criterion of pupils’ reactions is more closely re- 
lated to differences in “test personalities” than is the criterion of super- 
visory ratings. 

4. Means for criterion-groups of women differed somewhat on several 
subtests: “Self-mastery,” “Home Adjustment,” and “Behavorial Imma- 
turity.” The differences between the female criterion-groups were not so 
clear-cut as those for the male groups. 


5. Follow-up reports of a “more promising” group of twenty-one 
male student-teachers selected on the basis of having above average scores 
(within their own group) on four out of five subtests (“Adequate Out- 
comes and Goals,” “Depressive,” “Self-mastery,” “Schizophrenia” and Bell 
Total Score) indicated that administrators considered eighteen teachers to 
be above average or superior and three average or below average. In a 
“less promising” group of fourteen male teachers scoring below average 
on at least four of the five scales mentioned above, administrators found 
three teachers to be above average and eleven average or below average. 


6. Application of the same selection technique to the female student- 
teachers produced a “more promising” group of fifteen, a “less promising” 
one of ten teachers. All fifteen in the former group were rated by adminis- 
trators as above average. Six of the latter group of ten “less promising” 
teachers were considered to be above average; four, average or below 
average. 


TABLE | 
COMPARISON OF MEAN SUBTEST SCORES OF MALE TEACHERS 
RATED HIGH AND LOW BY BOTH SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


High Low Signif- ; 
Score Score Differ- icant 
- SUBTEST Group Group emcee —<— Ratios _ 
Johnson Temperament Analysis (%) 
Nervous ....... Benes.  ~decmenake 61.7 68.2 6.5 2.91 (1) 
Depressive lh Ras 60.0 70.3 10.3 4.81 (1) 
ONNNIIO  sesconccetceacacctiretennnesesanaet 65.5 72.7 7.2 2.24 - 5) 
Bell Adjustment Inventory 
NN facies cen secoccenrds binsacihiticnds 4.1 9.1 5.0 355 (%) 
Total Score ...............- hie east 13.7 28.7 15.0 4.83 (1) 
Mental Health Analysis ; 
Close Personal Relationships....... 18.8 17.2 1.6 2.68 (2) 
Social Participation ................ . 16.4 12.9 3.5 2.05 (5) 


Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory 


ON ncaa Ses trereet ances 15.7 19.9 4.2 2.82 (2) 

POVCHGGUHONIG: <.nicsccscsinscscccsssccscies 4.2 10.9 6.7 3.56 (1) 

BOUIN sca cecccessciescctin’ 3.8 8.5 4.7 2.43 (2) 
1. 15.0 3.9 


Psychopathic Deviation ............ 1 3.82 (1) 
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In a final treatment of the inventory data, two groups of male teachers 
were chosen on the basis of having received superior ratings in both stu- 
dent-teaching and in the field. Significant differences appeared on these 
subtests: “Social Participation,” “Subjectivity,” “Depression,” “‘Psychas- 
thenia.” “Schizophrenia,” and “Psychopathic Deviation.” All would seem 
to affect relationships of the teacher with pupils, administrators, other 
teachers and community. Table I presents the more significant t-ratios. 

Subjective, depressive, withdrawing — these are some of the personal 
traits of the moderately successful or unsuccessful male teacher who has 
finished one year of professional] service. 


Conclusion 


The findings point out that these secondary school teachers, just as 
others have been in the past decades, were released from their positions or 
given “average” ratings because of deficiencies in class management, in 
establishing harmonious relationships with pupils, and in “getting along” 
with co-workers and supervisory staff. The old belief that good planning 
equals good teaching is not necessarily true. The personal factor must be 
considered. 

These findings further indicate that teachers in the secondary schools 
should assess carefully their personal qualities and check them against 
those which have been shown to affect interpersonal relationships. Too 
often the field of secondary education attracts individuals who become so 
steeped in subject matter that they are blinded to the “human relations” 
requirement for successful teaching. 

Principals, supervisors, and superintendents might well deduce from 
this study the importance of their role as administrators of personnel. 
Throughout the research findings. morale is the common element which 
seems to discriminate between successful and unsuccessful teachers. It is 
within the province. as well as an obligation, of every administrator to 
provide a healthy psychological climate for the teacher-personnel. Depres- 
sion, indifference, feelings of inferiority, isolation, and an air of subjec- 
tivity masking feelings of lack of confidence, are some of the symptoms 
requiring immediate attention. They affect teacher-efficiency ; they affect the 
emotional climate in the classroom. They are amenable to change. 
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California School Administrative Codes— 
Their Contents: 


Davip M. FLoRELL 


Lompoc Union Elementary and Union High School Districts 
Lompoc, California 


Is A study of administrative codes in the public schools of California the 
writer, as reported in a previous article, determined the extensiveness of 
their use and described their format. This article attempts to analyze the 
general content of the codes. 

An analysis of the content of the administrative codes immediately 
raises the question of what matters are included. A perusal of the codes 
reveals a wide variation of treatment and organization of contents. This 
study is based on an examination of the major subjects listed in the tables 
of contents or found from an analysis of the documents. 


Findings 


A tabulation of certain major subjects contained in the administrative 
codes is found in Table I. The subjects listed in the table are not all 
treated as such in each of the thirty-one codes. This does not mean that 
reference to them is excluded from some of the codes.’ Reference to the 
subjects in Table I was noted in each of the documents examined. How- 
ever, variations show differences in emphasis, organization, and reveal the 
peculiar needs found in the school districts. 


Topics Included 


It may be noted in Table I that the frequency with which the major 
topics are treated ranges from 100 per cent for the “Board of Education” 
to 45.1 per cent for “Supervision.” The subjects listed in the table are the 
ones on which there was the greatest amount of common treatment. 





Dr. David M. Florell has been superintendent of the Lompoc Union Elementary 
School and Lompoc Union High School Districts since 1947. He had formerly taught 
in Minnesota. and served as district superintendent of the Owens Valley Unified 
Schools at Independence, California, Dr. Florell received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Minnesota. His doctorate was awarded by the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 





* This is the second article by Dr. Florell on California School Administrative Codes. 
In the March issue he described the use and format of such codes. The present article, 
which concludes the series, presents some pertinent facts regarding the contents of 
administrative codes. 

* For example, in one code some reference to teachers was made under the heading, 
“Miscellanous.” 
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TABLE | 
THE NATURE AND FREQUENCY OF CERTAIN MAJOR TOPICS FOUND IN 
THIRTY-ONE ADMINISTRATIVE CODES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
LOCATED IN VARIOUS SIZED CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 








Group Group Group Group Group Group 
I Il Ill IV Vv VI 
Over 30,000 -10,000- 5,000- 2,500- Below 
100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 


Number of Codes.......... 4 7 6 4 6 4 
ae Major Topics : ~ a ae oe wane : - oa ; 7 Per 
Included FREQUENCY OF MENTION Total Cent 

Board of Education........ 4 Z 6 4 6 4 31 100.0 
Superintendent of 

RII 5 a cu 4 z 6 3 6 4 30 96.7 
ORCRIOTS, cccccccace ae 4 5 6 4 4 3 26 83.8 
Subordinate Officers of 

Administration. .......... 4 7 6 3 4 1 25 80.6 
Non-Certificated 

POPOOORE] o.nicccccnseiscccs. 4 > 5 3 5 2 22 70.9 
BN tcc pedk Sraececius 4 4 5 l 3 3 20 64.5 
ee 4 4 3 z 4 3 20 64.5 
Miscellaneous ................ 3 5 5 l 4 1 19 61.2 
SSUDGPVIGION: <cncscinccssesssss0 3 6 4 0 1 0 14 45.1 








Board of Education 


Since an administrative code is a document containing the policies, 
rules and regulations of a board of education, it might be expected that all 
codes would in some manner deal with the governing board. However, an 
analysis of policies relating to the governing board reveals a wide varia- 
tion in treatment. The more significant items considered in the various 
codes include the following: 

Organization of the Board. 

Function of the Board and Board Officers. 

Meetings of the Board. 

Transaction of Business. 

Constitutional or Legal Authority for the Board. 
Election, Term, and Compensation for Board Members. 
Suspension, Alteration, and Amendment of Board Rules. 


NYA NS wh = 


Superintendent of Schools 


Thirty of the thirty-one codes, or 96.7 per cent, give major considera- 
tion to the superintendent of schools as the chief executive officer of the 
board. The more significant elements covered are the following: 

1. Employment, Term, and Compensation. 


2. Duties, Responsibilities and Powers. 
3. Relationship to the Board and to Other Members of the Staff. 
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Teachers 


The major subject of teachers is dealt with in 83.8 per cent of the 
codes. As in the case of other topics, the scope of coverage varies but the 
most common statements of policy include the following: 


1. Employment. 

2. Assignment. 

3. Salary Schedule. 

}. Powers, Duties and Responsibilities. 
5. Leaves of Absence. 

6. Tenure. 

7. Professional Conduct. 

8. Retirement. 


Subordinate Administrative Officers 


Policies concerning subordinate officers of administration as a major 
subject were found in 80.6 per cent of the administrative codes. Some of 
the common subordinate officers include deputy superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, principals, vice-principals, and deans. The more impor- 
tant policies covering these positions have reference to these items: 

1. Employment and Term of Office. 

2. Duties, Powers and Responsibilities. 

3. Relationship to Other Staff Members. 


Non-Certificated Personnel 


Policies regarding non-certificated personnel were found in 70.9 per 
cent of the codes. Non-certificated personnel include such persons as 
secretaries, stenographers, clerks, engineers, custodians, gardeners and bus 
drivers. In some of the larger city districts such persons may be subject 
to the classified personnel service. Policies most frequently deal with these 
factors: 

1. Employment. 

Assignment. 
Promotion. 
Salary Schedule. 


mp wh 


Powers, Duties and Responsibilities. 
6. Relationship to Other Employees. 


Pupils 


Slightly less than two thirds, or 64.5 per cent, of the codes contain 
policies giving major consideration to the subject of pupils. The more 
common of these are the following: 

1. Rights and Responsibilities. 

2. Conduct. 

3. Student Activities. 

4. Attendance and Absence. 
5. Home Study. 
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School Property 


As a major topic concerning which there were school board policies, 
the subject of school property was listed in 64.5 per cent of the codes 
examined. The more important matters dealt with under this heading were: 


1. Protection. 
2. Rental. 


2 
3. Insurance. 


Supervision 


The last heading, “Supervision,” as listed in Table I was included in 
45.1 per cent of the administrative codes, Policies relating to supervision 
are most frequently found in the larger school systems where specialized 
personnel for this type of work are employed. Specific elements of pol- 
icies relating to supervision include the following: 

1. Employment. 

2. Duties and Responsibilities. 

3. Relationships to Other Staff Members. 


General Observations 


1. Great differences exist in the organization of contents. While some 
similarities are found in the comparison of codes, the differences are most 
conspicuous, 

2. Great differences exist in the extensiveness with which various 
topics are treated. These differences are most pronounced in a comparison 
of codes found in the largest school systems with those in small schools. 
Some codes were so brief as to be practically useless. 

3. The codes are generally organized in terms of personnel — their 
powers. duties and responsibilities. Most frequently the codes take into 
account an administrative hierarchy including the governing board; super- 
intendent; deputy, associate or assistant superintendents; principals; and 
vice principals. 

4. Policies and rules and regulations to a certain extent duplicate those 
established by the State Education Code and the State Board of Education. 

5. Statements of policy usually have reference to the whole school 
system. While some rules and regulations are specific, they generally apply 
to all personne] within a classification. Details of administration within a 
specific school are left to the superintendent and principal, but any further 
rules and regulations must not be in conflict with those of the governing 
board or with established policies. 

6. Administrative codes are concerned with the processes of adminis- 
tration. Only scant and infrequent mention is made to democratic pro- 
cedures of administration. The delegation of authority and responsibility 
is definite and clear-cut, but the manner in which they are exercised is a 
matter of executive judgment. 
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Interpreting Test Results to Teachers 


Epwarp A. TAYLOR 


Alameda County Schools 


Tuer are many ways of learning about children. Among these are: 
(1) observation; (2) listening to the child’s own story; (3) home visits 
and conferences with other teachers, children, etc.; and (4) standardized 
tests. While the following discussion will be concerned entirely with 
standardized test results, we must keep in mind that these tests and these 
test results are only one way to learn about children. 

A standardized test has the following characteristics: 

1. Each item has survived most careful scrutiny, the difficulty and value of each 

being determined by rigid experimental and statistical techniques. 
9 


2. The administration of the test has been standardized (directions, time limits, 
and so forth). 


3. The scoring has been standardized. 
1. Norms are available. 


Test Norms and Their Application 


Norms are not standards. A standard implies an objective to be 
reached. A norm is a measure of the status quo of the sample upon which 
the test has been standardized, As a rule these groups are large anonymous 
groups of public school children upon whom the test publishers have tried 
out their tests. Often little is known about these norm groups and the 
school systems from which they have been drawn. 

When a teacher expects his class to measure up to norms, he assumes 
that his class is comparable with the norm group. The following are often 
uncontrolled variables operating differentially between the norm group 
and a particular class being tested: 


1. Instructional program and objectives. 


2. Length of school term. 


The main purpose of a testing program is to obtain information which may be 
used for the improvement of instruction. Research workers are continually faced with 
the problem of interpreting test results to teachers in a meaningful way so that instruc- 
tion can be improved. 

In this paper, Mr. Taylor describes the kind of presentation and interpretation of 
test results which has been made to teachers in the Alameda County Schools. 


- Editor. 


Edward A. Taylor is research assistant in the Alameda County School office at 
Oakland. California. and has served in this position for the past three years. He has 
been especially interested in the field of testing and has conducted several significant 
test evaluation studies. Mr. Taylor expects to complete his doctorate in Education at 
the University of California, Berkeley, this summer. 
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3. Adequacy of teacher training and experience. 

4. Adequacy of textbooks and instructional materials. 

5. Entering age of pupils. 

6. Cultural level of communities and intelligence of pupils. 
7. Rate of elimination from school. 

Grade placement of subject matter. 

9. Promotion policy (acceleration and retardation). 


» 


In spite of the overwhelming evidence indicating the evils of retarda- 
tion, many schools base pupil promotion on pupil achievement. This is 
particularly true in the Midwest from which many norm groups are 
drawn. A California school may be at a disadvantage when being com- 
pared with these norm groups simply because of the lower average age of 
the youngsters. 

We could improve our performance on standardized tests by raising 
the entrance age of pupils, by immediately eliminating large numbers 
of slow learning youngsters from our schools, or by establishing strict 
achievement criteria for pupil promotion. The entrance age is fixed by 
law but unfortunately the other measures can be used by administrators in 
order to make a “good showing.” 

It is easy to over-emphasize the value of national norms in specific 
situations. This does not decrease the value of some standardized tests so 
long as interpretation is made in light of local conditions. 


Analysis of a Testing Program 


Figure 1 is a graphical presentation of test data obtained from a 
seventh grade class of forty pupils in an Alameda County School. The 
tests used were the California Test Bureau’s: California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Progressive Reading and Progressive Arithmetic, all of the 
Intermediate level. The heavy bars indicate the spread of the middle fifty 
per cent of the class, the light horizontal lines extending beyond the heavy 
bars indicate the spread of the upper and lower twenty-five per cent of 
the class. 

The wide spread of the class as a whole is immediately apparent. There 
is a range of 4.1 years in chronological age. According to age, some 
youngsters should just be entering the sixth grade while others should be 
in the sophomore year of high school, The spread of mental ability is even 
more marked. Some youngsters are able to do no better than third grade 
work while others are capable of being high school sophomores. A similar 
range of differences exists for achievement in reading and arithmetic. 

The grouping of the middle fifty per cent near the lower end in Age 
Grade reflects the degree of retardation present. It has been easy to keep 
out those who are “too young” for seventh grade, but this teacher or 
administrator has not been willing to advance all those who are really too 
old to stay in the group. 
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Ficure |] 
CHRONOLOGICAL, MENTAL, READING AND ARITHMETIC GRADE PLACE- 
MENTS FOR A SAMPLE SEVENTH GRADE CLASS OF FORTY PUPILS IN 
ALAMEDA COUNTY 


GRADE PLACEMENT 
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The spread in reading achievement is much greater than in arithmetic. 
This is probably due to more grouping for reading instruction than in 
arithmetic. In spite of this, reading achievement is a half year below 
arithmetic achievement and probably reflects the presence of bilingual 
pupils in the class. These bilingual children are handicapped in all lan- 
guage tests. 

Five questions seem relevant at this point: 

1. Are all these children really in the same grade? 

2. Can they all use the same text books? 

3. Are we being fair to the bright pupil? 

4. Are we building up a defeatist attitude in the slow pupil? 

5. Do we really understand this class well enough to meet individual needs? 


Individual Case Studies 


From the forty youngsters in the class tested, seven are here selected 
for individual consideration. These children were chosen because their test 
data offer possibilities for the beginnings of individual case studies. The 
test scores of these pupils to be considered are shown in Figure 2. 

Before attempting to interpret the test results for these youngsters we 
must consider the nature of the tests used and the meanings of various 
grade placements for each child. 
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Ficure 2 
TEST DATA FOR SEVEN PUPILS SELECTED FROM A SAMPLE SEVENTH GRADE 
CLASS OF FORTY PUPILS IN ALAMEDA COUNTY 


| 
| 

















BASIC DATA MENTAL MATURITY READING ARITHMETIC _ 
Pupil’s — 
Name —.._._..._— Age Non- Av. Ay, | 
Yr. Mo. Grade Total Verb. Verb. 1.Q. Vocab. Compr. Read. Reas. Fund. Arith. | 
Lenore ll 7 6.0 ta 7.6 7.0 111 7.3 7.3 le ht 8.1 80 | 
Leo ie 7.1 6.8 6.0 te 97 7.2 6.9 tok tek Sa 





5.9 
Robert 12 6 6.8 92 11D 8.5 117 6.7 9.1 7.5 10.6 88 96 























Dora ll 9 6.2 6.7 9.0 5.8 105 6.8 6.4 6.7 6.6 7.9 14 | 
Martha 12 1 6.5 9.0 7.6 9.6 119 8.5 4.6 6.9 8.8 8.1 4 
Sheryl i 7 6.0 9.0 5.6 10.5 124 8.5 9.1 8.8 8.0 82 82 : 
Ronald 12 4 6.7 16 B2 5.8 107 6.2 6.3 6.3 7.4 6.5 68 
Class 
Average 12 11 7.3 7.4 8.2 te 102 6.5 6.4 6.5 7.3 68 70 
Note: All iis except I1.Q. and chronological age are in grade placement. an 
Immediately following the name of each child is his age and age 
grade. The age grade is the grade that the child should be in according to 
his age. 
The column Total Mental Maturity shows the mental grade placement 
of the child. It indicates the grade level of work that might be expected 
of the child on the basis of his intelligence. The next two columns, | 
Non-Verbal and Verbal, are mental grade placements according to per- 
formance on the non-language and language sections of the California | 
Test of Mental Maturity. i 


The columns Vocabulary and Comprehension under READING show : 
grade placements on the vocabulary and comprehension sections of the 
reading test. Under arITHMETIC the columns Reasoning and Fundamental 
give grade placements on the reasoning and fundamentals sections of the 
arithmetic test. 


ee 


In the light of test performance alone we can make certain observa- 
tions and recommendations for the seven children listed in Figure 2. 


1. LENORE — 
This girl is one of the youngest in the class. Although almost a year and a half : 
younger than class average, in achievement she is well above class average. 


Other things being equal, she seems to be well placed and should probably be 
left where she is. | 
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2. LEO— 


It will be noted that this youngster is low in average arithmetic. The arithmetic 
scores indicate that his weakness is in the fundamentals. Further testing might 
reveal bad habits or repeated errors of one type that could be easily corrected 
by some remedial teaching. 


3. ROBERT — 


The most accomplished member of the class in arithmetic. It will be noted that 
his reasoning grade placement is almost two years ahead of his placement in 
fundamentals. However, we could hardly expect his arithmetic fundamentals to 
rise much higher since he is already two years ahead of the rest of the class. 
A somewhat similar situation holds for Robert’s reading scores. His vocabulary 
ability is almost two and one-half years below his comprehension, even though 
his vocabulary ability is ahead of class average. He could profit by vocabulary 
building activities, though he is not likely to get them. Are we being fair to 
this bright boy? Robert is a possible candidate for extra promotion and 
certainly a candidate for an enriched program in all areas. 


4. DORA — 


In arithmetic, fundamentals are 1.3 years ahead of reasoning placement. Per- 
haps she has been over-drilled in fundamentas and not exposed to situations in 
which she has had to think through problems in arithmetic. Dora’s mental test 
scores indicate a marked non-verbal tendency. As a whole, her test performance 
is hard to interpret. More information is needed to give a clearer picture of 
this girl. 


5. MARTHA — 


This girl’s reading data indicate she may be a word-caller. The matter of 
word-calling doesn’t seem too serious because she is already better than average 
in reading. Since the class as a whole is low in reading, perhaps she will im- 
prove when the total group is given more attention. 


- 


SHERYL — 


This girl is much like the last one, except that she seems more intelligent. 
Her mental test scores indicate a very high discrepancy in favor of verbal 
ability, almost five years. The fact that she is one of the youngest in the class, 
makes us wonder as to how she gets along socially with the others. Sociometric 
data and teacher observation are needed to give proper insight into this girl 
and her status within this group. 


7. RONALD — 

Ronnie is slightly below the class level of achievement, but not seriously so. 
His mental test scores, however, show that his non-verbal ability is almost six 
and one-half years ahead of his verbal ability. This very definitely indicates a 
non-intellectual reading handicap. If, by suitable remedial reading techniques, 
his verbal ability could be brought up to the level of his non-verbal ability, his 
measured I.Q. would rise from 107 to 141. Will the teacher help him? Here is 
a genius looking for a sponsor! 


These observations, however, must not be accepted as absolute or final 
without further confirmation from other sources, including teacher obser- 
vations. 
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The Working Heights of Elementary 
School Pupils as a Factor in School 
Construction 


Nicko.aus L. ENGELHARDT 
Educational Consultant 
LiLuig LEwin BOWMAN 


Director of Bureau of Research 
San Francisco Unified School District 


Te ARCHITECT, in planning an elementary school, is concerned with the 
adjustment of heights to the variations among the children of the different 
grades. Failure to place working surfaces, drinking fountain orifices, 
chalk and tack board, shelving, and the like at comfortable heights, 
making use possible for the greatest number in each grade presents serious 
handicaps to school building utilization. The questions first to be raised 
are: 

How tall are San Francisco children in their various age groups? 

Do the heights vary by sections or racial groups? 

Are San Francisco children taller or shorter than children elsewhere in the 

nation? 

The Bureau of Research of the San Francisco Public Schools secured 

the answers by studying 2,560 children now attending the city’s schools. 


Standing Heights of Elementary School Children 
By Grade and Age, June 1949 
The survey was made in grades kindergarten to six of an unselected 


San Francisco school population. The 2,560 pupils whose heights are tab- 
ulated in the summaries which follow are typical of four distinct areas in 





Dr. Nickolaus L. Englehardt, formerly professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is a well-known authority in the school survey field. Currently 
he is serving as educational consultant to the San Francisco School District in its 
projected building program. He has served in a similar capacity in other large school 
systems throughout the nation. 


ee 


Dr. Lillie Lewin Bowman, director of the Bureau of Research, San Francisco 
Unified School District, has a long record in the field of research. After serving for 
ten years as supervisor, she became assistant in the Bureau of Research, and four years 
ago was elevated to the directorship. Dr. Bowman has taught in both California and 
Oregon: she has served also as instructor and lecturer at the University of California, 
Berkeley. and at the University of North Dakota. She is a member of the editorial 
board of the California Journal of Educational Research. 
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San Francisco. The 300 or more pupils at each grade level are represen- 
tative of not only their own district but, with one exception, are typical 
of San Francisco children. Commodore Stockton School, which is almost 
100 per cent Chinese, resembles the other three schools at kindergarten 
level only. Regardless of the fact that the children are somewhat older, 
on the average they are from one to two and one half inches shorter than 
children at the same grade level elsewhere in the city. 


TABLE | 


STANDING HEIGHTS BY GRADE: 
2560 SAN FRANCISCO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS, JUNE 1949 














Height to ft) (2) _ &) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Nearest Kinder- First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Inch garten Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
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eee ead : iis 13 4] 64 29 9 one 

eee 2 30 61 53 17 3 1 

49 . 7 16 52 23 5 

Se 13 70 62 15 10 

Bs eet sacicecs ‘i 28 83 40 15 5 

Nb! 52 75 31 1 1 

45 54 56 13 a 

Bc ish ag 67 30 5 

Rr os A 44 21 4 

Ris Asean 47 'e 3 

Rai cack: 19 2 ] 

a ee 6 ie 

tee esa s 1 mee si os at ee 

ROURE  cccccccccsts 342 445 370 378 367 358 300 

Q, Hecnckecavik See 48.8 51.1 53.9 56.7 59.5 61.5 

Median  ........ 44.8 47.4 49.5 52.3 54.8 57.6 59.5 

Q, ieavieetseitiies 43.2 45.9 47.9 50.7 52.7 oot 57.3 








In Table I, columns | and 2, showing the heights of kindergarten and 
first grade children, it is interesting to note the extremely wide range of 
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heights. With the age range rarely exceeding one and one-half year, the 
heights range from 39 inches to 54 inches, the median height being 47.4 
inches. Fifty per cent of the first grade children, however, are between 
45.9 inches and 48.8 inches. 

Although the age range widens as children progress through the 
grades, columns 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, showing grades 2 to 6 inclusive, do not 
present a significantly wider range in heights. 

A range of three inches, on the other hand, may represent the differ- 
ence between good posture or poor posture and comfortable or uncom- 
fortable working conditions. The need for flexibility in school working 


TABLE II 
HEIGHT BY AGE — KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE SIX; 
FOUR SAN FRANCISCO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, JUNE 1949 








Height to 
Nearest Under 5-0 6-0 7-0 8-0 9-0 10-0 11-0 12-0 13-0 

Inch 5-0 5-11 6-11 7-11 8-11 9-11 10-11 11-11 = 12-11 13-11 Total 
67 plus.... saad 3 1 4 
DD peseciicta sien = ses 1 5 
_ aes 5 2 1 8 
es a 11 6 4 21 
_ eee 5 12 2 1 20 
Re See S 15 8 26 
aes 11 27 1] 3 52 
rec: ] 7 17 36 12 l 74 
cai 1 5 29 43 14 1 93 
PP essen 2 18 37 32 12 101 
) ae 7 31 44 38 5 ] 126 
a 3 11 42 43 35 4 138 
TP pitaectiese ws 3 27 40 34 27 3 134 
WR rsictandic z 12 32 34 28 19 1 128 
a acccleecees 5 16 51 45 22 1] l 151 
ate: 13 29 51 29 17 sia wii be 139 
WE atest 20 41 55 27 12 ] nibs ae 156 
ee isacciiea 6 33 59 44 19 5 1 dead hii 167 
ae 8 55 40 22 7 iene 1 sain ae 133 
en 24 76 41 21 6 2 s sal Pe 170 
| ss 39 80 35 15 2 171 
ae 2 60 74 22 ] 1 160 
ae 2 62 7 15 2 128 
We estes. 6 70 22 ] 99 
DD vee 8 41 16 2 67 
Te paces 12 37 6 2 57 
_ a 5 15 1 1 22 
Desi: z 4 6 
De 1 3 wilt joes aon ion ain nie sane ails + 
Total........ 38 369 450 322 343 313 311 319 82 13 2560 
Pe ai can ot 44.1 467 493 516 53.9 566 58.7 60.9 619 64.7 562 
Median.. 42.9 45.2 47.7 50.0 522 546 568 588 601 635 51.6 
DO cae 42.1 438 463 48.1 506 52.6 54.7 566 585 61.1 47.6 
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conditions is further emphasized by the fact that children of the same 
height may be found in grades | to 6 inclusive. 

In the sixth grade of the school sampled, 25 per cent of the children 
were over 6114 inches tall. At the lower extreme, however, 10 per cent of 
the sixth grade pupils are shorter than the tallest 10 per cent in the third 
grade. 

Table II, showing the height of children for each age, makes us aware 
of the fact that a wide range in height is not necessarily the by-product of 
retardation. Six-year-olds, for example, range from 4] inches to 54 
inches. Ten-year-olds range from 48 inches to 66 inches. There are chil- 
dren five feet tall or taller in age levels 8 to 13 years inclusive. 

Bennett in his volume on “School Posture and Seating” reports the 
standing heights of 1500 children of grades 1 to 12. Comparison shows 
approximately the same variations among grades as indicated in the San 
Francisco study. 


Working Heights of School Children 


The foregoing facts on standing heights of school children must be 
reduced to working heights to be usable by the architect. The chart of 
working heights presented here includes grades beyond the elementary. 
It has been prepared through analysis of situations in the local schools, 
the study of common planning practices, and by cross reference to the 
standing heights data shown in this survey. 


TABLE III 


SAN FRANCISCO CHART OF WORKING HEIGHTS IN INCHES 
FOR KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 12 








Grades Grades Grades 





Kinder- Grades 
garten <5 4-6 7-9 10 - 12 
BUILDING APPURTENANCES 
Be RON sos cccesescsccine 36 36 36 36 36 
Drinking Fountains 24 24-26 31 32 34 
PAV RUONIIB 5 sicccicsiscsetsssectaees 23 25-27 27 30 30 
Light Switches..................... : 36 18 18 50 50 
SS 30 30 30 36 36 
ES ee 25 26-28 28-30 31 32 
Soap Dispenser.................... 34 40 44 44 44 
Stair Riser Heights.............. 6 6 6 6 6 
(eae nee at 36-40 18 60 60 
| . 42 60 60 64 64 
Towel Dispenser..................... 10 10-46 48 54 60 
RM ecco, cg ” 36 36 36 48 
(3 inch (3 inch (4 inch (4 inch 
platform platform platform platform 
optional ) optional) optional ) optional ) 
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TABLE II! — Continued 
SAN FRANCISCO CHART OF WORKING HEIGHTS IN INCHES 




















FOR KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 12 
Kinder- Grades Grades Grades Grades 
garten 1-3 4-6 7-9 10 - 12 
Wainscot, Toilet...................... 42 60 60 64 64 
Water Gloset...ccis.ciccccsscscasene - 12 12-14 16 16 16 
Window Ledge....................-...- 27 27 33-+ 33-++ 42+ 
Wainscot, Corridor and 
Community Room............... 54 54 54 60 60 
BUILT-IN FIXTURES 
Cabinets — 
Books and Magazines.......... 42 48 60 72 72 
Display, Storage 
RN ce es oat 54 58 60 70 84 
NN aoe 24 28 30 34 36 
Storage and Supplies.......... 72 dz 72 72 84 
Chalk Board 
aah oase ccpicenes castes 56 56-59 70-72 80 84 
SEES 20 20-23 28-30 34 36 
RI NN sich ccacatcaccis maces 20 20-23 28-30 34 36 
Counters — 
General Office......................- ao ao 36 38 42 
Classroom Work.................. 24 26-30 30-32 30-32 32 
Ne i 30 30 30 36 38 
Cafe (Home School ).......... 26 26 as ia 
Hook, Coat (Toilet Stall)...... 36 38-44 46-54 60 60 
Lockers, Clothes and Books... 44 46-52 54-62 36 36 
or 72 or 72 
Mirror (lower edge height)... 30 32-36 38-42 42 45 
Hook Rail, Coats and Hats..... 3 38-44 46-54 60 60 
Shelves — 
Books (Toilet Room)......... 48 48 18 
Books (Toilet Stall )........... ee os 48 48 48 
Hat and Lunch Pail............ 42 48 52 
Rails — 
Dimoctional .......<-cecccssccssesss: 24 30 34 34 34 
EE TAG asses ccscceseocecscorsce 30 30 30 30 32 
Tack Board 
I ichaiess accep ee eaten 80 80 80 80 102 
ae ees SS 20 24 24-30 34 36 
Fire Extinguisher 
CRE TOD cscs ccsccscscssh TO BE RECESSED AT BASEBOARD HEIGHT ——-——— 
EQUIPMENT 
Benches, Cafeteria................... 14and17 14and17 14and17 17 18% 
I ca 11-13 11-13 13-1444 16-1714 18 
a et A oe 15 16 ae iid 
Desks, Classroom............-..-..-.- 25-27 28-30 31 
Desks, Classroom.............- ene aa aes 29 
Miia tr ete 4-5 ft. 6 ft. 
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TABLE II! — Continued 


SAN FRANCISCO CHART OF WORKING HEIGHTS IN INCHES 
FOR KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 12 


~ Grades 








Kinder- Grades Grades Grades 
garten 3-5 4-6 7-9 10-12 
Height Measuring Device... 5 it: 5 it. ee oe 
Pencil Sharpener................. 32 36 14 18 48 
Screens, Folding...... ea 18 60 72 78 78 
CS ee . 12 12-14 14-16 17 18 
NI ee ilar atou 6 12 18 24 
Tables 
Cafeteria....... e 23and28 23and28 23 and 28 28 31 
CTRRES CON sicisincsccssnssscrsves 19 19-22 25-27 28-30 31 
De |: ee Gi 25 29 
Drawing............... . 24 26-30 30-32 wi Site 
I ict mags aco = ‘ 24 26-30 30-32 30-32 32 


The architect may find in the standing heights tables justification for 
variation from the working heights chart. The wide range of heights in 
each grade presents problems which must be thought through fully. In the 
first grade, for example, working height adjustments for children ranging 
from 39 inches to 53 inches in height will be difficult but not altogether 
impossible for certain installations. The median child is 47.4 inches tall 
and his needs should determine most decisions, but differences in heights 
may be made for features occurring in large numbers, such as working 
counters, hook rails, and especially movable equipment. 

All of the foregoing facts are of significance in planning suitable 
facilities for working and learning in our schools. 


The Television Habit Among High School Students 


The scholastic grades of Roselle, New Jersey, high school students who 
watched television programs regularly dropped more than 15 per cent 
when they took up the viewing habit, according to the report of the officials 
of the Abraham Lincoln High School. The survey applied to 310 students 
who either have sets in their own homes or see programs regularly in 
neighbors’ homes. The school’s total enrollment is 990 students, of whom 
two thirds said they did not see video programs regularly. The results of 
the Roselle survey, for the most part, paralleled those of a similar survey 
conducted at the Burdick Junior High School of Stamford, Connecticut. 
The average amount of time devoted to television, according to the Roselle 
students, varied from 31 hours a week for those in the seventh grade to 


19 hours for those in the twelfth grade. (New York Times, March 14, 1950) 
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CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GRADUATE THESES 
AND DISSERTATIONS IN EDUCATION OF CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 1949 


This classified bibliography includes the titles of all theses and dissertations com- 
pleted at California colleges and universities in 1949. For the sake. of convenience, the 
following categories are used to classify the studies: 


I. Historical and Comparative VI. Teacher Selection and Education 
Education VII. Educational Sociology and Philosophy 
II. Curriculum VIII. Higher Education 
III. Growth and Development IX. Administration and Finance 
IV. Teaching and Learning X. General and Miscellaneous 


V. Guidance and Counseling 
To save space, colleges are designated as follows: 


Claremont .... Claremont Graduate School, Claremont 


2 a re College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Stanford ..... Stanford University, Palo Alto 

Rie eis ets ee University of California, Berkeley 

U.C.L.A. .... University of California at Los Angeles 
RIA cae dino University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


The listing of Masters’ theses are to be found on pages 126 to 139; Doctors’ disserta- 
tions are on pages 139 to 144. Copies of these studies are available for circulation and 
may be obtained by writing to the library of the college or university listed. 


MASTERS THESES 


Historical and Comparative Education 


Barkdull, Marian L., The Role of Medieval Christianity in Health Education and 
Medical Practices. (Stanford) 

Coston, Margaret F., A Study of the Development of the Recreation Department of 
Stockton, California. (Pacific) 

Engle, Gale W., The President’s Moral Philosophy Course in the Early American 
College: Its Functions at Yale, Princeton, Brown. (Stanford) 

Hildebrecht, Harry H., A Historical Study of the Secondary School Band. (U.S.C.) 

Jones, Lowell B., A Comparative Study of Legal Requirements Relating to Education 
with Actual Practices in the Freeholders’ Chartered Cities of California. 
(Claremont) 

Marker, Roshan, A Study of Post-Revolutionary Elementary Rural Education in 
Mexico. (U.C.) 

Mills, John M., The Development of Economics as a Secondary School Subject as 
Reflected in Representative Textbooks Published in the United States from 
1830-1943. (U.C.L.A.) 

Paulson, Sister Mary Damien, Biographical Sketches of Leaders in Physical Education 
in the United States. (Stanford) 

Rollins, William B., A Study of United States Participation in the Teacher Exchange 
Program, with Special Reference to the Program with Great Britain, 1946-1947. 
(U:C.LA,) 

Swensen, Helga, Teaching English and American Ideals of Living to Chinese-American 
Pupils Newly Arrived in America. (U.C.) 

Whitfield, Robert G., Historical Development of the Stanford School of Medicine. 
(Stanford) 
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Curriculum 


Alcala, Daniel S., The Junior High School Industrial Arts Program. (Stanford) 

Arrowsmith, Mary, A Study of Current Practices in the Development of Oral and 
Written Expression at the Lower Elementary Level. (U.S.C.) 

Bacon, William, A Study of Selected Curricular Items Pertaining to the Teaching of 
English in the Small to Medium Large Public High Schools of Arizona. (U.C.) 

Barton, Earald H., A Study to Determine to What Extent Selected High Schools in 
California have Emphasized the General Educational Values in Industrial Arts 
Education. (Claremont) 

Beckman, Esther A., Nursery Education: Development and Current Practices in Los 
Angeles County. (U.C.L.A.) 

Biggins, Paul A., Teaching Rhythmics Through Free Bodily Motion. (Stanford) 

Billeci, Dorothy M., Recreation in the Social Studies for Third Grade Children: In 
San Francisco. (Stanford) 

Bishop, Clarence E., Health Principles and Their Application to the Needs of the 
Small Secondary School. (Claremont) 

Bowman, Constance, Implications of Educational Research for a Punctuation Hand- 
book. (U.C.) 

Bradley, Willard D., The Science Interests of Pupils in a Selected High School. 
(Stanford ) 

Bushong, Charles R., The Basketball Tee as an Aid in Teaching the Skill of Batting. 
(Stanford) 

Canepa, Eano J., An Evaluation of Teacher-Constructed Tests for Spanish Classes. 
(Pacific) 

Carlson, Albert E., Teacher Difficulties in Using Visual Aids. (Stanford) 

Chasuk, Dolores B., General Trial Curriculum, San Jose State College: A Follow-up 
Study of the Class of Autumn, 1945, (Stanford) 

Chorich, Sally R., Student Selection Between Spanish and French. (Stanford) 

Ciancaglini, Robert A., A Survey of the Criticisms Directed Against the Teaching of 
Spanish. (U.S.C.) 

Cloonan, Margaret M., An Evaluation of a Body Mechanics Program in Certain Long 
Beach Elementary Schools. (U.S.C.) 

Cromer, Hiram, The Philosophical, Psychological, and Sociological Bases for an Indus- 
trial Arts Program. (U.C.) 

Crush, Charles C., The Thesis as a Partial Requirement for the Master’s Degree in 
Education. (Stanford) 

Curry, Marion A., County School Music Programs of California. (Stanford) 

Danaher, Betty K., Physical Education for Recreation in Detroit. (Stanford) 

Diehl, Robert F., Educational Guidance of Commercial Majors at Modesto High 
School. (Stanford) 

Doty, Arminds, The Use of Audio-visual Materials in the Bay Area Schools. (Stanford) 

Drake, Lula C., Health Education Practices Advocated to Teachers in the Elementary 
School. (U.S.C.) 

Eklund, Fred, A Suggested Program of Tests and Measurements in Physical Education 
for the Junior High School Level. (U.S.C.) 

Ferguson, John L., A Job Opportunities Unit used in Three Eleventh Grade English 
Classes: Roseville Joint Union High School, Roseville, California. (Stanford) 

Franseen, Euarda L., Reading in a Junior High School. (Stanford) 

Friel, Kent, Audio-visual Aids in a Sixth Grade Social Studies Program. (Stanford) 

Galeno, Ramona T., Children’s Science Concepts by Grade Levels. (Stanford) 

Gammons, Roger S., A Survey of Mathematics Course. (Stanford) 
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Curriculum — Continued 


Genochio, Frank A., The Training of Navy Electronics Technicians and a Terminal 
Course in Radio Electronics. (Stanford) 

Glascow, James D., Social Studies Courses Offered in Selected Junior Colleges. 
(Stanford ) 

Gordon, Harold E., Trends in Instruction in Geography. (Stanford) 

Greta, Fred O., Jr., The Purposes of Industrial Arts Education. (Stanford) 

Grubb, George C., Jr., Audio-visual Materials in Teaching General Science. (Stanford) 

Hall, Joseph I., Audio-visual Service of the School of Education, University of Maine. 
(Stanford) 

Hanson, Bernice W., A Functional Second Grade Spelling Program Based on the 
Needs of the Children. (Stanford) 

Hassall, Walter, An Analysis of the Social Studies Offerings in California Secondary 
Schools. (U.C.L.A.) 

Haverstock, William W., Jr., Alcohol as a Social Problem: A Resource Unit for Use 
in the Senior High School. (Stanford) 

Hedden, Gerald W., Social Studies Preparatory Courses and Success of Stanford 
Freshmen in the “Western Civilization” Course. (Stanford) 

Heller, Clio C., Plans for Teaching Art in the High School Subjects. (U.S.C.) 

Hemmerling, Edwin M., The Determination of a Technical Physics Course of Study for 
the Semi-professional Engineering Student. (U.S.C.) 

Hirsch, Richard S., Using Motion Pictures in Teaching English Drama. (Stanford) 

Holmes, Robert B., Radio Broadcasting Equipment: A Short Textbook for Students of 
Radio Production. (Pacific) 

Hubbard, Bruce L., Health Attitudes in Music Education. (Stanford) 

Hutchinson, George W., Course of Study in Architectural Drafting for San Francisco 
City College. (Stanford) 

Jack, Clyde A., A Study of the Commercial Curriculum in Pomona High School and 
Its Relation to the Commercial Opportunities Available in Pomona. (Claremont) 

Jones, Everard, Teaching Advanced Handball Techniques and Strategy. (Stanford) 

Joy, Miriam, A Physical Education Program of Progression for an Arizona School. 
(Stanford) 

Kreps, Donald, Mathematics in the San Jose Secondary Schools in Relation to Occu- 
pations. (Stanford) 

Lagiss, Chris., The Teaching of Electronics in California High Schools. (Stanford) 

Larsh, Edward B., Ball Control—A Fundamental of Basketball Instruction. (Stanford) 

Leonard, Verla Marie, Developing Creative Activity in the Elementary Classroom. 
(Stanford) 

Leonard, Virgil H., A Course of Study in Aviation. (U.S.C.) 

Lewinson, Joan, Achievement of Boys and Girls in English Literature. (Stanford) 

Long, Clement, A Study of Twelfth-Grade Social Studies. (U.C.) 

Mahoney, Teresa, A Study of the Arithmetic Experiences and Interests of Ninth Grade 
Pupils in San Francisco. (U.C.) 

Manning, William R., Selected Aspects of the Use of Simple Instruments in the Music 
Curriculum of the Elementary School. (Pacific ) 

March, Doris G., Organization of Girls’ Physical Education Activity Programs in the 
Secondary Schools of San Bernardino County for Classes Numbering over Fifty. 
(U.S.C.) 

McRae, Rhoda, Education for Citizenship in Democracy. (U.C.) 

Meyers, Dolores F., Course of Study for Radio Production Class. (Stanford) 

Miller, Donald C., Teaching English in Shorthand Transcription Classes. (Stanford) 

Mills, Virgil G., Broadening the Scope of a Choral Class to Include other Aspects of 
Music. (Stanford) 
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Curriculum — Continued 


Mincher, Doris, Probationary Elementary School Teachers’ Preparation for the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic. (U.C.) 

Moffatt, Nona S., The Integration of Music into a California Social Studies Unit. 
(Stanford) 

Myers, Mary E., A Program of Physical Education for Girls for Placer Union High 
School. (Stanford) 

Naas, Norman H., The Social Living Course at Pacific Grove High School: An 
Experiment, (Stanford) 

Pagel, Paul, The Evaluation of Citizenship in Representative California High Schools. 
(Claremont) ; 

Raborn, Carroll M., A Suggested Program in Boys’ Physical Education for the Pro- 
posed High School to be Built in Fontana, California. (Claremont) 

Richeson, Mary L., Overlapping in Biological Science Courses in California State 
Colleges. (Stanford ) 

Rinaldi, Hugo R., Music for All: An Experiment in Musical Education, 1948-49. 
(Stanford) 

Ristow, Lester W., A Test of Scientific Attitude in Consumer Buying. (U.S.C.) 

Roberts, Dane K., Proposed Units on Hispano-American Literature for Use in Teach- 
ing Spanish. (Stanford) 

Roberts, Maxin A., A Functional Course in Health Education for High School Girls. 
(U.S.C.) 

Robinson, Ethel A., Plane Geometry as a Three Unit College Course. (Stanford) 

Rodenburg, Beatrice, The Development of a Program of Personal-Social Guidance in 
the General Education Courses of a Four-year Junior College. (Claremont) 

Ross, Donald L., Social Studies in the Cuban Bachillerato. (Stanford) 

Sergo, Pauline, Auditory and Visual Motivation in the Typewriting Classroom. (Stanford) 

Smith, Esther E., Functional Science in a Restricted Time. (Stanford) 

Smith, Harold Clement, An Evaluation of Health and Physical Education Programs of 
Secondary Schools in Michigan. (U.S.C.) 

Smith, Harold L., Pupil-Teacher Determination of Health Instruction Needs. (Stanford) 

Smith, Jane F., An Introductory Course to the Study of Education. (Stanford) 

Spore, Leroy, Investigation of the Trends in Science Education in the Secondary 
Schools of the United States. (Claremont) 

Stevens, Thomas O., Development of a Well-rounded Program in a One-Teacher Music 
Department. (Stanford) 

Story, Almer L., A Reading Program for an Elementary School. (U.S.C.) 

Stotler, Donald W., Teaching Biological Classification in High School Classes. A 
Classroom Experiment Comparing a Factual with a Philosophical Approach. 
(Stanford) 

Sullivan, Elizabeth M., An Evaluation of an Elementary School Program. (U.S.C.) 

Sweeney, Ben, Substitution of Electives for Traditional English in High School. 
(Stanford) 

Van Loenen, Charles A., The Organization of an Audio-visual Education Department 
for Orange County Schools. (U.S.C.) 

Veazey, Robert M., An Objective Testing Program for First Year French and Spanish 
High School Classes. (Stanford) 

Wambsganss, Gretchen E., Factors which Condition Success or Failure in Preparation 
for College English. (Stanford) 

Weber, LeRoy D., Science Interest in the Intermediate Grades. (Stanford) 

Wellander, Wesley, An Enriched and Practical Reading Program for a Group of Below 
Average Tenth Grade Readers. (Stanford) 

Wheeler, Walter B., 4 Course of Study in General Business. (U.S.C.) 
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Growth and Development 


Baer, Roger Y., The Effect of Caffein on Physical Performance. (Pacific) 

Brown, Jean, The Responses of Kindergarten, First, and Second Grade Children to 
Selected Poems. (U.C.) 

Bullock, Harrison, Some Aspects of Self-evaluation by Pupils of Elementary School 
Age. (U.C.) 

Butler, John J., Composition as an Aid to Understanding Students in the Ninth Grade. 
(Claremont) 

Cain, Earl S., The Development of Critical Thinking Through the Use of General 
Semantics. (Stanford ) 

Conrad, Richard, Educational Significance of Adolescent Needs. (Stanford) 

Fisher, Robert J., Recreational Reading Through Students’ Interest. (Stanford) 

Hackney, John F., Personality and Social Adjustment of the Crippled of Hearing. 
(Claremont) 

Hart, Robert N., A Comparison of Academic Achievement of Mexican-American Chil- 
dren with that of Anglo-American Children in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 
of Chino Elementary Schools. (Claremont) 

Logan, Mary C., A Study of Professional Literature to Determine Factors which are 
Considered Pertinent to the Development of Personality as an Achievement with 
Reading. (Claremont) 

Malan, Edward W., A Physiological Investigation of the Desirable Minimum Age for 
Competitive Athletics for Boys. (Claremont) 

O’Connor, Thomas J., An Investigation into the Needs of Ninth Grade Boys in Antelope 
Valley for Sex Education. (Claremont) 

Soper, Edna M., A Genetic Study of Reasoning in Children Eight to Twelve. 
(Claremont) 

Trimmer, Russell L., A Critical Study of the Legal Provisions for the Public Education 
of Mentally Deficient Children in the Forty-eight States. (Claremont) 

Wagener, Carl B., Interschool Athletics and Scholastic Achievement. (Stanford) 

Williams, Marion, A Study of the English Vocabulary of Mexican Children in the 
Third and Fourth Grades. (U.C.) 


Teaching and Learning 


Alkire, E. Russell, An Experimental Study of the Value of a Meaningful Approach to 
the Operation of Division with Common Fractions. (Claremont) 

Barr, Helen G., Comparison of Personality and Physical Performance of Secondary 
School Girls in Drill Team and a Sports Class. (U.S.C.) 

Bischke, Russell G., A Study of the Effect of Various Warm-up Procedures on Per- 
formance in Shotputting. (U.S.C.) 

Braun, Edwin, A Tachistoscope Study of Word Recognition. (U.C.) 
Breuer, Robert, An Experimental Study of the Relationship Between Chemistry 
Vocabulary and Chemistry Subject Matter at the High School Level. (U.C.) 
Brown, Mary Anngé, A Study of Interest in and Use of Literature Among Children of 
the Intermediate Grades. (U.S.C.) 

Calkins, Mary H., An Experimental Study of Criteria for Teaching Pictures. 
(U.C.L.A.) 

Campagna, Anthony J., Improving Intonation and Sight Reading with a Junior Band. 
(Stanford ) ' 

Chamness, O. Vaughan, Principles of the Use of Audio-visual Aids in Secondary Edu- 
cation and Their Practical Application. (U.C.) 

Coffey, Angela, The Relation Between an Arithmetic Achievement Test and First- and 
Second-Semester Algebra Grades. (U.C.) 
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Teaching and Learning — Continued 


Couche, James, Attitudes Toward High School Science. (U.C.) 

Dowd, James, Understanding of Mothers of Elementary School Children Regarding 
Certain Practices in Modern Schools. (U.C.) 

Empey, Claudell, A Study of the Relationship Between Performance in Track and 
Field Events and Changes in Body Weight of Performers. (U.S.C.) 

Erdt, Margaret H., A Program for the Improvement of Art Education in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. (Claremont) 

Evans, Gladys E., The Extent of Teacher Consciousness of Pupil Relationships in the 
Classroom. (U.C.L.A.) 

Foster, James E., A Study of the Change in Scholastic Achievement and Behavior Pat- 
terns of Junior High School Students. (U.S.C.) 

Garrison, Emery C., A Production of Teaching Slides on the Development of the Phys- 
ical Theatre from Greek Rituals to the Restoration. (U.S.C.) 

Gay, Paul G.. Two Methods of Teaching Per Cent in Seventh Grade Classes. 
(Stanford) 

Greening, Charles, Differential Factors in the Solution of Figure Analogies Problems 
by High and Low Achieving Individuals. (U.C.) 

Harms, Mary, A Study of the Rating of the Students’ Clinical Experience at the 
University of California Hospital. (U.C.) 

Harp, John William, 4 Method of Determining Grades for Boys in Physical Education 
in the Secondary Schools of Lowa. (U.S.C.) 

Hess, Geraldine P., A Psychological Analysis of the Teaching of Speech with Special 
Motivational Techniques to be used at the Thirteenth Year Level. (Claremont) 

Hopkins, Provis M. B., The Status of Education for Critical Evaluation of Periodicals, 
Motion Pictures, Radio and Television in Secondary Schools. (U.S.C.) 
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